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land free-school, was giving words to ideas which thousands besides himself were prepared to turn into deeds. "All creation,3' said he, "is liable to change; mighty states are not exempted. Soon after the Reformation, a few people came out here for conscience sate. This apparently trivial incident may transfer the great seat of empire into America. If we can remove these turbulent Gallics, our people, according to the exactest calculation, will in another century become more numerous than England itself. All Europe will not be able to subdue us. The only way to keep us from setting up for ourselves is to disunite us." They had learned already that union was strength.
THE  DISASTROUS  CAMPAIGN OF  1756-1757
The plan of the campaign for 1756, arranged by a convention of provincial governors at New York, was similar to that of the preceding year: the reduction of Crown Point, Niagara, and Fort Duquesne. The enrolling of volunteer militia went on; Benjamin Franklin being active for this purpose in Pennsylvania, and he himself now assuming military command as a colonel on the frontier from the Delaware to the Maryland line. The frontiers of Virginia continued to suffer severely, though Washington, with fifteen hundred volunteers, did his utmost for their protection. It was difficult to obtain a larger volunteer force, on account, said Dinwicldie, writing to the board of trade on this subject, "of our not daring to part with any of our white men to a distance, as we must have a watch over our negro slaves/'
The war had now continued two years without any formal declaration of hostilities between Great Britain and France. In May, however, of this year it was made. In June General Abercrombie, who superseded Shirley, arrived and proceeded to Albany. Abercrombie, deeming his forces insufficient for the proposed campaign, determined to wait for the arrival of Lord London, now appointed commander-in-chief. This occasioned a delay until the end of July. In the mean time the French, under the marquis of Montcalm, successor to the baron Dieskau, taking advantage of the tardiness of the English, had made an attack on Fort Oswego. The Forts Oswego and Ontario were taken. Upwards of one thousand men and one hundred and thirty-five pieces of artillery, a great amount of stores, and a fleet of boats and small vessels built the year before for the Niagara expedition, fell into the hands of Montcalm.
To gratify the Six Nations and induce them to assume a position of neutrality, Montcalm destroyed the forts, after which he returned to Canada. These disasters were as discouraging as the defeat of Braddock had been in the former year. Feebleness and incapacity characterised the campaign. The Indians, incited by the French, renewed their border depredations; and the Quakers incurred no inconsiderable ignominy by persisting to advocate the cause of the Indians, holding conferences with them and forming treaties of peace. But though these measures were against the spirit of the time, they persevered, and succeeded in thus defending the frontiers of Pennsylvania as well as some of the other colonies by force of arms.
On July 9th, 1757, Loudon sailed with six thousand regulars against Louisburg, and on the 13th reached Halifax, where he was reinforced by eleven sail of the line, under Admiral Holbourn, with six thousand additional troops. Nothing, however, was clone; for on learning that Louisburg was garrisoned by six thousand men, and that a large French fleet lay in her harbour, the expedition was abandoned, and Loudon returned to New York. winged seeds of liberty; Washington was already doing great deeds; and John Adams, then the young teacher of a New Eng-
